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This report has documented 
changes between 1987 and 
2003 in several important out- 
comes of youth with disabilities 
who had been out of high school 
up to 2 years, as measured in 
NLTS and NLTS2. But the stage 
was set for interpreting these 
findings in two earlier reports 
(Wagner Cameto, & Newman, 
2003; Wagner, Newman, 8& 
Cameto, 2004), which examined 
change over time in the char- 
acteristics and school experi- 
ences of youth with disabilities 
while they still were in second- 
ary school. They offered clues 
regarding the differences that 
might be expected between the 
early postschool outcomes of 
youth with disabilities in the 
mid-1980s and their peers more 
than a decade and a half later. 

Students’ school programs 
changed in important ways dur- 
ing this time period (Wagner, et 
al., 2004). Evidence consistently 
points to students with disabili- 
ties having greater rates of par- 
ticipation in regular schools and 
general education classrooms, 
with greater support for both 
teachers and students to help 
them succeed. Further, stu- 
dents with disabilities were tak- 
ing more challenging academic 
courses in classrooms where 
instruction was offered at grade 
level. Their own grades also im- 
proved, suggesting they were 
better able to meet the aca- 
demic expectations of their 
teachers. Consistent with this, 
cohort 2 students with disabili- 
ties were much more likely 
than youth in cohort 1 to be at 
the appropriate grade level for 
their age, indicating they were 
better able to keep up with their 


peers, even as their school pro- 
grams became more like those of 
the general education population. 

These patterns of change in 
secondary school programs sug- 
gest that students with disabili- 
ties were being better prepared 
to pursue postsecondary educa- 
tion. In fact, their parents in- 
creasingly expected this out- 
come, at least with regard to 
enrollment in 2 -year colleges 
(Wagner, et al., 2003). Higher 
parental expectations for their 
children’s pursuit of at least a 
2-year college education may 
reflect the fact that the parents 
themselves were better edu- 
cated in 2003 than were their 
peers in the 1980s. They also 
were more likely to be employed 
and less likely to be in poverty, 
suggesting they may have been 
more financially able to help 
their adolescent children with dis- 
abilities pursue the postsecondaiy 
education they expected. 

Parents also were more 
likely to expect that their chil- 
dren with disabilities would 
achieve paid employment after 
high school (Wagner, et al., 
2003) . And overall, the work histo- 
ries of youth with disabilities in 
high school supported this opti- 
mism. Secondary school students 
with disabilities in cohort 2 were 
more likely than earlier peers to 
have worked for pay outside the 
home in the preceding year and to 
have participated in a work-study 
program at school, both experi- 
ences that could increase their 
chances for employment in 
their postschool years. 

Other changes in the lives 
of students with disabilities out- 
side the classroom also could 
help shape different experi- 


ences later on. While in second- 
ary school, cohort 2 students 
with disabilities were more 
likely than cohort 1 peers to 
have participated in a commu- 
nity group, such as a sports 
team or church or temple youth 
group. Students’ participation in 
volunteer service groups also 
increased over time. Unfortu- 
nately, these increases in 
prosocial activities were offset 
for some youth with disabilities 
by higher absenteeism from 
school, which might suggest a 
weakening of the bonds stu- 
dents with disabilities had with 
their schools (Wagner, et al., 
2004). Behaviors that resulted 
in youth with disabilities being 
subject to disciplinary actions at 
school, fired from ajob, or arrested 
also were markedly higher 
among secondary school stu- 
dents with disabilities in cohort 
2 than in cohort 1 . 

This chapter addresses the 
extent to which the changes over 
time in the early postschool ex- 
periences of youth with disabili- 
ties were consistent with the 
patterns of change documented 
in earlier reports. Those reports 
concluded that there was much 
“good news” in the changes 
documented for in-school youth, 
although several causes for con- 
cern also were apparent. The 
same mixed picture is apparent 
when early postschool experi- 
ences are the focus of attention. 

Improvements in 
Outcomes Over Time 

An increase in students 
with disabilities being at the ap- 
propriate grade level for their 
age and improvement in their 
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grades may have contributed to 
the significant increase in the 
proportion of students with dis- 
abilities who completed high 
school; 70% of cohort 2 youth 
had done so. This improvement 
in the school completion rate, 
accompanied by changes in the 
rigor and inclusiveness of stu- 
dents’ school programs, in par- 
ents’ expectations, and in par- 
ents’ own circumstances, may 
have worked alone or in combi- 
nation to increase the odds of 
youth with disabilities pursuing 
postsecondary education. In 
fact, by 2003, there were signifi- 
cant increases in their post-sec- 
ondary education participation 
overall and in their enrollment 
in both 2- and 4-year colleges. 
Overall, 32% of cohort 2 youth 
with disabilities had been en- 
rolled in some kind of post-sec- 
ondary education since high 
school, including 2 1% of out-of- 
school youth who had attended a 
2-year coUege and 10% who had 
attended a 4-year coUege. The 17- 
percentage-point increase in 2- 
year coUege enrollment was par- 
ticularly large, consistent with the 
notable increase in parents’ expec- 
tations that their chUdren with dis- 
abUities would pursue that path af- 
ter high school. 

Parents’ increased expecta- 
tions that their adolescent chil- 
dren with disabilities would find 
paid employment after high 
school also were realized in the 
higher proportion of cohort 2 
youth who had worked since 
leaving high school (70%), rela- 
tive to their cohort 1 peers 
(55%). With both postsecondary 
education and employment 
rates increasing independently, 
it is not surprising that more 
cohort 2 than cohort 1 youth 
were pursuing both modes of 
engagement simultaneously. 
Consistent with their dual roles 
as students and workers, an 
increase in the proportion of 
postsecondaiy students going to 
school full-time was accompa- 


nied by a reduction in the pro- 
portion of youth who were work- 
ing full-time. Moreover, despite 
the demands of school and/or 
work, the 1 1 -percentage-point 
increase in secondary school 
students with disabilities par- 
ticipating in organized commu- 
nity groups grew to a 17-per- 
centage-point increase in this 
activity among those who had 
been out of high school up to 2 
years. More than one-fourth of 
cohort 2 youth with disabilities 
belonged to one or more orga- 
nized groups. Thus in 2003, 
youth with disabilities clearly 
were participating in their com- 
munities in multiple ways to a 
markedly greater extent than 
was true in the mid-1980s. 

Behaviors Resulting in 
Negative Consequences 

Despite the positive changes 
noted above, other changes 
were disconcerting. Perhaps 
most troubling of the findings 
documented in this report is the 
sizable increase in the propor- 
tion of youth with disabilities 
who had exhibited behavior at 
some point that led to their be- 
ing subject to disciplinary action 
at school, fired from ajob, or ar- 
rested. Whereas 34% of cohort 
1 youth had experienced these 
negative consequences by the 
time they had been out of high 
school up to 2 years, 56% of co- 
hort 2 youth had been in trouble 
in one or more of these ways. 
An increase over time also was 
noted in earlier analyses of sec- 
ondary school students with dis- 
abilities, albeit a much smaller, 
6-percentage-point change 
(Wagner, et al., 2003). 

No Real Wage Gains 

Although there was a consider- 
able increase over time in the 
percentage of out-of-school 
youth with disabilities who were 
earning more than the federal 
minimum wage — more than 8 


in 10 youth had such earnings 
in cohort 2 — there was no real 
change in earnings over time 
when wages were adjusted for 
inflation. On average, cohort 1 
youth earned $7.80 per hour in 
2003 dollars, and their cohort 2 
peers earned $7.30. At this av- 
erage wage, the 40% of cohort 2 
youth with disabilities who were 
working full-time would have 
earned an average of $14,600 
per year; ^ the majority who were 
working part-time would have 
averaged $9,125 for 25 hours of 
work per week — less than the 
federal poverty threshold of 
$9,573 for a single-person 
household (U.S. Census Bu- 
reau, 2004). With these earn- 
ings, it is not surprising that 
there was no increase over 
time in the percentage of youth 
with disabilities who were liv- 
ing independently; about three- 
fourths of youth with disabili- 
ties in both cohorts still lived 
with a parent or parents. 

The increase in post-second- 
aiy education enrollment among 
youth with disabilities holds 
promise for an improvement in 
the long-term earnings poten- 
tial of more youth in 2003 than 
had been the case in 1987. Still, 
fewer than one-third of cohort 2 
youth with disabilities had en- 
rolled in any kind of 
postsecondaiy school since leav- 
ing high school, and only 10% 
had gone to a 4-year institution. 
These rates are fractions of the 
participation rates for youth in 
the general population. Further, 
most postsecondaiy school stu- 
dents in the general population 
went to 4-year colleges, whereas 
2-year college enrollment was 
most common postsecondary 
participation among youth with 
disabilities. Thus, an earnings 
gap between youth with disabili- 
ties and youth in the general 
population is likely and could 
well widen over time as a higher 
rate of educational attainment 
among youth in the general popu- 
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lation boosts their lifetime earn- 
ings relative to youth with disabili- 
ties (Day Newburger, 2002). 

Differential Changes in 
Outcomes across 
Disability Categories 

Each chapter in this report 
noted differences across disabil- 
ity categories in the ways youth 
experienced changes over time 
in their early postschool out- 
comes. Because youth with 
learning disabilities are the larg- 
est category, their experiences 
most closely mirror those of youth 
with disabilities as a whole. How- 
ever, youth in some other catego- 
ries differ from the general pat- 
tern of change on key outcomes. 

Youth with Hearing or Visual 
Impairments 

Youth with these sensory im- 
pairments tended to succeed 
while in school and to follow that 
trajectory of academic success 
into postsecondary education. 
They shared in the increase in 
academic course-taking that was 
apparent for youth with disabili- 
ties overall, thereby preparing for 
postsecondary education, and 
they performed well in their 
classes, with grades increasing 
over time and being among the 
highest of any disability cat- 
egory (Wagner, et al., 2004). With 
this background, it is not surpris- 
ing that youth with hearing or 
visual impairments had among 
the highest rates of school 
completion in cohort 2; 82% and 
94% of the two groups, respec- 
tively, had finished high school. 
Youth with visual impairments 
had the largest increase in partici- 
pation in postsecondary education, 
and both groups surpassed ail oth- 
ers in the size of increase in par- 
ticipation in both 2-year and 4-year 
colleges, giving them the highest 
rate of enrollment in those insti- 
tutions of any category of youth. 

However, youth with hear- 
ing or visual impairments did 


not focus on postsecondary edu- 
cation alone in their postschool 
years. Youth with visual im- 
pairments had the largest in- 
crease in the likelihood of paid 
employment since high school, 
as well as the highest rate of 
receiving accommodations on 
the job (Cameto, 2005); they 
joined cohort 2 youth with hear- 
ing impairments in having a 
62% rate of employment since 
high school. Further, youth 
with both sensory impairments 
experienced large increases in 
engagement in their communi- 
ties via the dual roles of em- 
ployee and college student; 
more than one-third of youth in 
each category had experienced 
both work and postsecondary 
education since leaving high 
school. Social involvement in 
their communities also was 
high and positive for most youth 
with sensory impairments. 
They had among the highest 
rates of participation in orga- 
nized group activities while in 
school, and that pattern contin- 
ued into their postschool years. 
In addition, out-of-school youth 
with hearing or visual impair- 
ments experienced the only sig- 
nificant increases of any dis- 
ability category in their partici- 
pation in volunteer or commu- 
nity service activities; about 
half of cohort 2 youth in each 
category had done so since leav- 
ing high school. 

Youth with Emotional 
Disturbances 

Youth in this category demon- 
strated a complex pattern of 
changes over time relative to 
many other categories. Aca- 
demically, when they were in 
secondary school, students with 
emotional disturbances shared 
in the improvements over time 
in grades and in being at the 
appropriate grade level for their 
age that occurred among stu- 
dents with disabilities as a 
whole (Wagner, et ah, 2003; 
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Wagner, et al., 2004). This 
translated into a substantial 
improvement in their school 
completion rate and in the per- 
centage who had been out of 
school at least 1 year, suggest- 
ing they were more likely to have 
graduated with their same-age 
peers than had been true in co- 
hort 1. However, their school 
completion rate remained 
among the lowest of any disabil- 
ity category in cohort 2 — 56%. 
And, unlike for youth with dis- 
abilities as a whole, an im- 
proved school completion rate 
among youth with emotional 
disturbances did not translate 
into a higher rate of post-second- 
ary education participation over- 
all or of enrollment in 4-year col- 
leges; however, an increase in 2- 
year college enrollment was 
seen for this group. Nonethe- 
less, with their high dropout 
rates, youth with emotional distur- 
bances joined youth with mental 
retardation in being the least likely 
in both cohorts to have enrolled in 
any post-secondary school since 
leaving high school. 

Additionally, youth with 
emotional disturbances did not 
share in the increase in em- 
ployment that occurred for youth 
with disabilities as a whole, al- 
though working youth in that 
category were the only group to 
show an increase in earnings 
relative to the federal minimum 
wage. However, as noted above, 
low postsecondary education 
participation by youth with emo- 
tional disturbances is likely to be 
associated with depressed earn- 
ings over the long term relative 
not only to youth in the general 
population but also to youth with 
disabilities in other categories 
who more actively pursue 
postsecondaiy education. 

Finally, the emotional and 
behavioral issues that were 
problematic for youth with emo- 
tional disturbances in second- 
ary school continued into their 
early postschool years. Second- 
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aiy school students with emo- 
tional disturbances in cohort 2 
showed significant increases 
over cohort 1 in the likelihood 
that they had been suspended 
from school (Wagner, et ah, 
2004), and they had the high- 
est absenteeism rate and 
among the lowest rates of par- 
ticipation in organized school 
groups of any disability group in 
both cohorts, possibly suggest- 
ing weak bonds with school. 
Moreover, in the postschool 
years, youth with emotional dis- 
turbances had a dramatic in- 
crease over time in the likeli- 
hood that they had ever been in 
disciplinary trouble at school, 
fired from a job, or arrested. Al- 
most 9 in 1 0 youth with emotional 
disturbances had had one or 
more of these experiences by the 
time they had been out of second- 
ary school up to 2 years, the high- 
est rate of negative consequences 
of behavior of any disability cat- 
egory. Affiliation with what are 
typically prosocial organized 
community group activities also 
was weaker in the postschool 
years for youth with emotional 
disturbances than for youth in 
other disability categories. 

Youth with Other Health 
Impairments 

The category of other health 
impairment has grown tremen- 
dously in the years since NLTS. 
Federal child count statistics 
(U.S. Department of Education, 
2002) indicated that whereas 
secondary school students with 
disabilities ages 15 through 17 
increased by 59% between 1987 
and 200 1 , the category of other 
health impairment increased 
by 630% (Wagner, et al., 2003). 
The kinds of disabilities repre- 
sented in the category also 
changed dramatically. For ex- 
ample, in 1987, the category 
included many youth with au- 
tism, who now are classified 
separately for special education 
purposes.^ In cohort 2, the larg- 


est single disability represented 
in the category of other health 
impairment, according to par- 
ents, was attention deficit or 
attention deficit/hyperactivity 
disorder (ADD/ADHD) (Marder, 
Levine, Wagner, 2003). 

In addition to these disabil- 
ity-related changes, a number 
of changes were experienced by 
youth with other health impair- 
ments both during and after 
secondary school. Along with 
students with mental retarda- 
tion, those with other health 
impairments were the only cat- 
egory of students not to experience 
an improvement in grades, and 
students with other health impair- 
ments experienced the largest in- 
crease in the percentage who had 
been suspended in the current 
school year (Wagner, et al., 2004). 
Outside of school, however, second- 
ary school students with other 
health impairments showed impor- 
tant increases in participation in 
community groups and in volun- 
teer or community service activi- 
ties and in employment (Wagner, 
et al., 2003); whereas cohort 1 
youth in this category lagged be- 
hind youth with disabilities over- 
all in these forms of participation 
in the community, in cohort 2, 
they were on par with others. 

Consistent with their lack 
of improvement in grades dur- 
ing secondary school, youth with 
other health impairments did not 
share in the improved school 
completion rate that was evident 
for youth with disabilities over- 
all; more than 40% of youth in 
this category dropped out of high 
school. Nor did they share in the 
increased participation in 
postsecondary education. Fur- 
ther, in the employment domain, 
cohort 2 youth with other health 
impairments lagged significantly 
behind youth with disabilities 
overall in the percentage who 
had worked since leaving high 
school (about half had done so, 
compared with 7 in 1 0 youth with 
disabilities overall), having expe- 
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rienced no improvement in the 
employment rate since cohort 1 . 
Given their lower rate of employ- 
ment, youth with other health 
impairments also were less 
likely than youth with disabili- 
ties overall to have been engaged 
in school, work, or preparation for 
work since leaving high school. 
Consistent with their large in- 
crease in having been suspended 
while in secondary school, the 
rate at which out-of-school youth 
with other health impairments 
experienced negative conse- 
quences for their behavior more 
than quadrupled over time, so 
that two-thirds of cohort 2 youth 
in this category had been subject 
to disciplinary action at school, 
fired from ajob, or arrested at some 
point, a rate exceeded only by youth 
with emotional disturbances. 

Youth with Multipie Dis- 
abilities or Deaf-Blindness 

Comparisons of youth repre- 
sented in NLTS and NLTS2 docu- 
ment the serious social and edu- 
cational implications of the sig- 
nificant disabilities within the 
category of multiple disabilities, 
including deaf-blindness. How- 
ever, there has been some im- 
provement over time, including 
increased participation in their 
schools and communities. While 
in school, for example, they were 
significantly more likely to be 
taking at least one course in a 
general education classroom, al- 
though only in the case of lan- 
guage arts was there an increase 
in taking an academic class in 
that setting; the largest in- 
creases in general education 
course-taking involved physical 
education or fine arts (Wagner, 
et al., 2004). Large increases also 
were noted regarding participa- 
tion in community groups, volun- 
teer or community service ac- 
tivities, and school-sponsored 
work-study programs among sec- 
ondary school students with mul- 
tiple disabilities or deaf-blindness 
(Wagner, et al., 2003). 
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Although their grades im- 
proved while in secondary 
school, out-of-school youth with 
multiple disabilities or deaf- 
blindness remained among the 
least likely to have finished 
high school; about half had done 
so, compared with 70% of youth 
with disabilities over all. None- 
theless, in cohort 2, they were 
as likely as youth with disabili- 
ties as a whole to have been 
enrolled in a postsecondary 
school since leaving high school, 
although a postsecondary voca- 
tional, technical, or business 
school dominated their choices 
of postsecondaiy institutions to 
a degree not evident for youth 
in other categories, in contrast, 
in the employment domain, 
youth with multiple disabilities 
did not show an increase in the 
likelihood of having worked for 
pay since leaving high school, 
remaining the category of youth 
least likely to have done so. How- 
ever, they were not the least 
likely to have been engaged in 
school, work, or preparation for 
work since leaving high school; 
youth with mental retardation 
and orthopedic or other health 
impairments joined them in hav- 
ing a rate of participation in these 
activities that was below 60%. 

Emerging Changes in 
Postschool Outcomes 
Associated with Gender 

Comparisons of youth with disabilL- 
ties represented in NLTS and 
NLTS2 both while they were in 
secondary school and in the first 
few years after high school indicate 
that the similarities and differ- 
ences between boys and girls with 
disabilities that were apparent in 
1987 shifted in some ways over 
time. Some of these shifts resulted 
in a narrowing of the gap between 
genders that existed in cohort 1. 
For example, there were marked 
differences related to gender in 
cohort 1 in parents’ expectations 
that their children with disabilLties 


would find paid employment in 
the future and in the actual em- 
ployment experiences of their 
children, favoring sons. By co- 
hort 2, both parents’ expectations 
and youth’s employment experi- 
ences while in secondary school no 
longer differed; girls were as likely 
as boys to be expected to partici- 
pate in the workforce and were do- 
ing so while still in secondary 
school (Wagner, et al., 2003). 

The pattern of change over 
time seen in the employment 
of boys and girls with disabili- 
ties while they were in second- 
ary school was mirrored in their 
early postschool years. Whereas 
cohort 1 boys who had been out 
of school up to 2 years were al- 
most twice as likely as girls to 
have worked for pay since leav- 
ing high school, their employ- 
ment rates were very similar in 
cohort 2. A similar convergence 
over time in the experiences of 
boys and girls with disabilities 
is seen in the virtual elimina- 
tion by cohort 2 of the 19-per- 
centage-point difference be- 
tween cohort 1 boys and girls in 
their engagement in school, 
work, or preparation for work 
since high school. Unfortu- 
nately, a narrowing of differ- 
ences between genders also was 
apparent in their tendency to- 
ward negative social adjust- 
ment. Both boys and girls with 
disabilities had large increases 
in the receipt of negative con- 
sequences for their behavior, 
such that by cohort 2 the sig- 
nificantly higher rate of these 
negative consequences among 
boys in cohort 1 had been re- 
duced and was no longer signifi- 
cant in cohort 2. 

However, not all changes 
experienced by boys and girls 
with disabilities over time re- 
sulted in a narrowing of differ- 
ences between them. Both dur- 
ing high school and in their 
early postschool years, girls re- 
mained less likely than boys to 
be single. Some other changes 




that were experienced by one 
gender more markedly than the 
other did not reach statistical 
significance but may be part of 
a trend that could have future 
implications. For example, only 
boys experienced a significant 
improvement in their high 
school completion rate; in co- 
hort 1 , they lagged behind girls 
by 4 percentage points, whereas 
in cohort 2, they were 6 per- 
centage points ahead. Similarly 
and relatedly, boys showed a sig- 
nificant increase in attending 
a 4-year college that was not 
demonstrated by girls, such 
that at cohort 2 they were al- 
most twice as likely as girls to 
have attended such a school. 
Although for neither cohort 
were differences between gen- 
ders in school completion or 4- 
year college enrollment statis- 
tically significant, the long- 
term benefits associated with 
positive changes in these out- 
comes may be more likely to 
accrue to boys with disabilities 
than to girls. 

Challenging 
Consequences of 
Dropping Out 

As noted previously in this 
chapter, a marked decline in 
the dropout rate among out-of- 
school youth with disabilities is 
part of the good news story in 
their collective experiences 
over time. Nonetheless, differ- 
ences between youth with dis- 
abilities who did and did not 
complete high school under- 
score the challenges dropouts 
face. Not only did they leave 
school without benefit of a com- 
plete education and a high 
school diploma, in both cohorts, 
dropouts were less likely than 
school completers to have the 
support and stability of living 
with parents, and they were 
less likely to be single. Both co- 
hort 1 and cohort 2 dropouts also 
were more likely than their 
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peers who completed high school 
to have been in trouble at school 
and/or in the community. 

In addition to differences be- 
tween dropouts and completers 
that persisted across cohorts, dif- 
ferences in the pattern of 
changes experienced by the two 
groups over time suggest that 
the 30% of cohort 2 youth who 
dropped out may face a number 
of significant challenges in the 
future. Most obvious is the fact 
that without a high school di- 
ploma, dropouts did not share in 
the significant increase in 
postsecondary education enroll- 
ment that occurred among youth 
with disabilities who completed 
high school; fewer than 1 in 10 
had enrolled in any post-second- 
ary education since leaving high 
school. The fact that only about 
one-fourth of dropouts had en- 
rolled in a high school comple- 
tion program suggests that 
postsecondary education options 
may remain limited for dropouts 
with disabilities. 

However, other changes 
that occurred differentially be- 
tween dropouts and completers 
are less worrisome. The in- 
crease in the rate at which 
youth with disabilities had 
worked for pay since leaving 
high school occurred largely 
among dropouts, which brought 
parity between the two groups 
in this important outcome. Dif- 
ferences in the participation of 
cohort 1 dropouts and completers 
in organized community groups 
or volunteer or community ser- 
vice activities also moderated 
over time, indicating that more 
dropouts were experiencing the 
benefits of these forms of com- 
munity participation. Dropouts 
also experienced a smaller in- 
crease than school completers 
in the likelihood of experienc- 
ing negative consequences for 
their behavior. Yet despite an 
improved employment rate, 
earnings increases relative to 
the federal minimum wage 


were not shared by dropouts. 
Further, the discrepancy in edu- 
cation between dropouts and 
completers is likely to widen, 
creating a discrepancy in future 
earnings as well. And notwith- 
standing a smaller increase in 
negative consequences for their 
behavior, dropouts in both co- 
horts were more likely than 
school completers to have those 
experiences. 

Continued Limitations 
for Lower-Income 
Households 

The changes that occurred over 
time for youth with disabilities, 
both while they were in second- 
ary school and in their early 
postschool years, were experi- 
enced differently by youth in the 
bottom, middle, and upper thirds 
of the household income distri- 
bution, with youth from house- 
holds in the lowest income 
group demonstrating a pattern 
of changes that raises concerns 
about their future. Youth with dis- 
abilities from households in the 
lowest income group showed the 
only significant increase in tak- 
ing academic courses in gen- 
eral education settings, includ- 
ing general education math- 
ematics, science, and social 
studies (Wagner, et al., 2004). 
This may have contributed to 
the large increase, shared with 
youth from households in the 
middle income group, in their 
rate of high school completion. 
However, despite these in- 
creases, youth from households 
in the lowest income group in 
both cohorts lagged behind 
those from the highest income 
group in the likelihood of com- 
pleting high school. Youth from 
households in the lowest in- 
come group also did not share 
with youth from the other two 
groups a significant improve- 
ment in post-secondaiy educa- 
tion participation. In the employ- 
ment domain, secondary school 
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students from households in the 
lowest income group did not 
share the increase in having 
worked for pay in the previous 
year or increased earnings 
relative to the minimum wage, 
and they were the only group to 
show a significant decrease in 
current employment. In the 
early years after high school, 
the employment picture of 
youth from households in the 
lowest income group continued 
to be worrisome. They did not 
share with their highest-in- 
come peers in an increase in 
the likelihood of being employed 
since leaving high school, so 
that they lagged significantly 
behind that group on that mea- 
sure, as well as on their rate of 
current employment. However, 
a large increase in hourly wage 
for the lowest-income group re- 
sulted in comparable wages 
across income groups. 

Decreasing but 
Persistent Racial/Ethnic 
Differences 

The patterns of changes re- 
vealed in comparisons of youth 
represented in NLTS and NLTS2 
have shown that African-Ameri- 
can and Hispanic youth with 
disabilities increasingly had 
experiences that were similar 
to those of their white peers in 
multiple domains. For example, 
whereas among cohort 1 out-of- 
school youth with disabilities, 
only 2% of Hispanic youth had 
participated in their communi- 
ties through membership in or- 
ganized groups or volunteer or 
community service activities, 
large increases resulted in lev- 
els of participation being quite 
similar across racial/ ethnic 
groups in cohort 2. Similarly, 
cohort 1 African-American youth 
with disabilities lagged signifi- 
cantly behind white youth in the 
likelihood that they had worked 
for pay in the first few years af- 
ter high school, a gap that no 
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longer existed in cohort 2. 

Yet, despite these instances 
of increasingly similar experi- 
ences across groups, some ra- 
cial/ethnic differences re- 
mained. For example, changes 
over time left white youth ex- 
ceeding their African-American 
peers in the likelihood that they 
were living independently in the 
early years after high school. 
Further, some changes over 
time suggest that some gaps 
may be forming between racial/ 
ethnic groups if trends continue. 
For example, only white youth with 
disabilities experienced a signifi- 
cant increase in postsecondary 
education enrollment and in the 
pursuit of both employment and 
postsecondaiy education since 
leaving high school, and only 
they showed an hourly wage in- 
crease relative to the federal 
minimum wage. Although these 
changes did not create signifi- 
cant differences between cohort 
2 white and African-American or 
Hispanic youth with disabilities, 
if this pattern of changes contin- 
ues, such differences may 
emerge in the future. 

The age groups included in 
NLTS and NLTS2 and the tim- 
ing of data collection in the two 
studies permit one more com- 
parison between youth with dis- 
abilities represented in the two 
studies — when youth were ages 
1 8 through 2 1 and had been out 
of high school up to 4 years. 
Analyses of those cohorts, to be 
presented in future reports, will 
reveal the ways in which the 
changes in the early postschool 
outcomes of youth with disabili- 
ties documented in this report 
evolve as youth continue into 
early adulthood. 
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Endnotes 

1 This calculation assumes 
youth work 40 hours per week, 
50 weeks per year. 

2 Although the federal child 
count now categorizes youth 
with autism separately, cohort 
2 youth with autism have 
been included in the category 
of other health impairment 
in analyses in this report to 
be comparable with the cat- 
egory as defined in 1987. 


